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PINCKNEY LECTURE ON THE GREATNESS OF GOD. 
Delivered in St. Philip’s Temporary Building, November \1, 1835. 


Job, xxvi. 14. “ Lo, THESE ARE PARTS OF His ways; 
Burt HOW LITTLE A PORTION 1S HEARD OF Him!” 


Tue presumption would be awful that should pervert this occasion of our 
assembling here, into an impious prying into “the secret things which be- 
long unto the Lord our God.” In the remarks to be offered, | would speak 
exclusively of those ** parts of His ways” which have been laid open to our 
wondering view in His varied works; and not of them without the devout 
and humbling thought of * how little a portion is even heard of Him.” 

Every attempt to look into the hidden essence of His nature must be as 
vain as it is irreverent.—** Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ?” 
We may apply to Him the terms eternal, infinite, omniscient, omnipotent, 
but “who by searching can find out” the meaning of these terms? ‘To us 
they express merely the absence of all beginning, limit, ignorance, or 
weakness ; while the use of them does not aid us in the least towards under- 
standing how God is, from everlasting to everlasting, every where present, 
knowing every thing and doing whatever He will. Were we to atiemptto 
conceive the way in which these mysterious attributes are possessed or ex- 
ercised, our feeble minds must sink under the effort, and our tongues would 
seek in vain for words to convey even our own conceptions, (unworthy 
though they be,) of this overwhelming subject. Thrown back trom the 
height of oar adventurous aspirings, we must be content, (while ‘ seeing 
through a glass, darkly”’) to ** feed after Him, if haply” we may catch some 
glimmering of that brightness before which angels veil their faces. Nay, 
the fields of vision, over which the comprehensive gaze of these exalted 
spirits may be discovering traces, ever new, of His exhaustless greatness, 
are not vet unfolded to our feeble sight. We may not roam from the one 
end of heaven to the other, rapt in eager contemplation of the grandeur 
of His natural and moral universe. We cannot know how much more 
amazing may be the works of His hands in other spheres than iv any of 
His doings within the reach of our widest observation. Seated, as He is, 
high above all heavens, the Lord of hosts of angels, and in all probability 
ruling over countless other intelligences, of whose existence we can form 
but a mere conjecture, it is not for us to imagine the wonders to be seen 
even to the remotest borders of the creation, nor how amazing may be His 
ways of dealing with the myriads of moral agents peopling his wide domains. 
From the covering thus cast over all the rest of his universe, we may but 
infer that even could we compreheud fully the few thirgs brought under our 
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eyes in our own little corner of the creation, still would our impressions of 
His greatness be inconceivably inferior to those of the lowest of the angels, 
We ire, besides, (let us always remember, ) shut up within exceedingly par. 
row limits, occupying a speck almost too small to be estimated in the midg 
of the boundless spaces and among the countless worlds, which are pro- 
claiming, on every side, the glories of their creator. The blotting out of oy; 
earth itself, one of the least of the planets of our solar system, would not |es. 
sen materially the beauties in the view of the others, and even the central 
luminary, with all of its revolving satellites, would be scarcely missed from 
amid the cluster of stars of which it forms but one in many thousand ; while 
the whole of that cluster itself, being also a single one of a numerous host, 
might with its multitude of suns, and each of them with its accompanying 
planets, be stricken out, unnoticed by the inhabitants of other spheres. Qur. 
selves the veriest atoms in the infinity of space, and the smallest of units 
among myriads of intelligent beings, let us feel how confined are the limits of 
our widest vision, and content (as we are constrained to be, of necessity, if not 
of choice,) to catch but a glimpse of the Almighty’s power, let us understand 
that in the present, as in every other approach to this awful theme, it is pro- 
posed only to draw as near as in our weakness we may, to the extremities 
of the footsteps of Him, whose paths are hidden in “ clouds and darkness.” 
Again, we are not to think of being raised by any effort of our own, to so 
lofty a theme. ‘ ‘The world by wisdom knew not God,” and aware, aswe 
ought to be now, that * the secret of the Lord is only with them that fear 
him,” and that it is to them * alone that he will shew his covenant,” lei us 
not touch on this subject without looking to Him for aid, and to His scrip- 
tures as our only certain guide, Ouce more ;—from the depth and darkness 
of our mortal state, it is not for us to venture to lift our thoughts or open 
our eyes, at once, to what may be seen of God. The captive from the dun- 
geon, who would be blinded by the sudden glare of the noon-day sun, must 
be led along, gradually, to the view of the beauties of the face of nature; 
nor will his shrinking eye be able to bear, unless after this preparation, the 
brightness of even an overclouded sky. So with the mind, if we try to judge 
by one effort of the largest space that has been calculated with the aid of 
science, (as of the eighteen hundred millions of miles from the outmost of the 
planets of our system to the sun,) lost in the magnitude of the distance, we 
must be forced back to the diminutive measure of earthly objects ; while itis 
only by adding one of these to another, or by going on from step to step, that 
we can become, in some degree, sensible how unequal are our faculties to the 
real comprehension of even this comparatively small portion of space. We 
must begin with units and tens, and that we may appreach to a more defi- 
nite idea of millions and billions, and of yet higher sums, our ouly method 
must be to add together the parts which compose them, so that at length, by 
various stages of careful progress, we may attain a height far beyond the 
reach of any one of our most strenuous efforts. Hence has He, who “ knows 
whereof we are made,” chosen this very way of helping on the weakness o 
our too feeble minds, graciously conveying, under familiar images, some 
fiint idea of his lofty attributes, ascribing to himself the parts and passions 
of his mortal creatures, that we may the better conceive of the principles of 
His natural and moral government, and teaching us to discern under the 
figure of his hands and eyes and ears, the emblems of His power and know- 
ledge, as under those of His anger and grief, and repentance and pleasure, 
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His several ways of dealing with his obedient or rebellious creatures. After 
this example, an humble attempt may be made to illustrate the greatness of 
God, by contrasting with the littleness of man, that greatness as shewn in the 
creation, preservation and government of the works of the Almighty. 

]. We may speak of the greatness of God, in creating works so great 
and numerous, in such a way, and in such perfection. 

His works! how great, when contrasted with those of man! Gazing at 
some ancient effort of art, we might wonder at the size alike of the mate- 
rials and of the structure, exclaiming, as did the disciples, in view of the 
lioly Temple, ‘*‘ What manner of stones and what buildings are here ” We 
might cdmire the skill and labour that hewed from the quarry the huge mass- 
es of the Egyptian pyramid ; and at sight of these masses, piled one above 
another, high in air, we should be at a loss to conceive, by what mighty 
power they were raised, with their overwhelming weight, to so dizzy an 
elevation. In our own diminutive feebleness, we may be led almost te be- 
lieve that “there were giants in those days.’’ But what if we place 
this loftiest and most solid work of human effort, by the side ef even one of 
the least of the natural structures of this our little globe! Its stones of a 
few feet in length and breadth, how triflingly smal] by the side of the hun- 
dreds of feet of native rock! and its laboured construction, how expressive 
of limited strength, when compared with the free prodigality of power 
shewn in the irregular and indefinitely varied forms of rocks on rocks, 
thrown together in every shape and of every kind! Wander over the 
ranges of hundreds of miles of mountain scenery, and to which ever quar- 
ter of the earth your way may wend, see in every direction views though 
similar yet unlike, in exhaustless profusion, and every one bespeaking 
power too mighty for us to imagine—here monstrous blocks of the heaviest 
stone, in every conceivable position—there one precipice of perpendicular 
height, towering above and overtopping all, seeming ready to crush 
the shrinking spectator, and yet fixed firmly on its sure foundations, 
by the power which first reared its far distant summit. Place more 
than fifty pyramids, equal to the Jargest of the Egyptian, one above ano- 
ther, and they would scarcely reach to the top of one lofty peak ; and yet, 
when we compare these amazing elevations on the surface of the earth, 
with the depths beneath, they in their tura dwindle away, as the minute 
inequalities on the coat of the orange ; sixteen hundred of the highest moun- 
lains, piled as Pelion on Ossa, failing to reach to the opposite side of the 
solid globe. We may pause in rapt astonishment, to meditate on the great- 
ness which brought into being this earth itself, with its ‘* cloud-capped” 
hills and hidden caverns, its ceaselessly, roaring waterfalls and the burning 
reservoirs of its raging voleanoes. We may find even within its limits 
depths and heights, beyond the reach of our measurement, and in vain 
might we attempt to judge of the power needed for the construction of its 
stupedous frame. But here we may not stop; for far away from this speck 
ol creation, we know of globes nine hundred and fourteen hundred times as 
large as ours ; and even within the narrow limits of our solar system, we may 
discover revolving planets, whose united masses though twenty-five hundred 
limes the size of the earth, are all together not equal to the five hundred and 
wentieth part of the central body. : 

Now, contrast with the feebleness, which was as it were worn out in the 
‘rection of two or three of the structures admired as specimens of human 
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skill and labour, that exhaustless power, which, as though not finding Scope 
enough within the wide spread ranges of thousands of thousands of miles of 
earth, has built up structures to we know not what amount, in distant and 
greater spheres ; and when the mind is weighed down under its inability t 
conceive what may be the displays of infinite power within the precincts of 
the globes which we may see moving with us around the sun, lift the thought 
beyond to the starry heaven, and remember that the whole of our system js 
but one of « multitude of similar systems clustered together in a small part 
of the boundless expanse--while again that cluster is but an unit among 
thousands. Conceive, if you can, of one hundred million of stars already 
visible with the help of the imperfect instruments at our command; and in- 
ferring, as well we may, that an extension of our view would open upon 
others yet unseen, let the mind look through into the expanse beyond, and 
in the illimitable fields of space, imagine the greatness of God, every where 
shewing itself in the creation of systems stretching away beyond the widest 
assignable bounds in place or multitude. 

We return to ask how was all this done? And here even the contrast we 
are attempting can scarcely find a place, for where are the points of com- 
parison between the way of God’s creation and that in which the works of 
man are brought about? Whatever we make is from something already 
existing, merely moulded and fashioned by us to new shapes and uses ; but 
where would be our boasted skill, and what could we do, were we left without 
materials, to plan and execute even the simplest of forms? Creation is the 
act of Deity alone, impressing on all his universe, in its every part, a subli- 
mity above the reach of thought. We may picture to our minds the dreary 
vast of nothingness which must have been before the expanse was peopled 
with its brilliant spheres ; but how that vast could ever have become instinct 
with matter, life and motion, is too profound a subject for us to fathom. 
We can but rest in mute amazement at the conception of suns after suns, 
each with its revolving worlds, starting into being from nothing, and with the 
mere assurance that so it was, we must remain content, resolving the mode 
of this result into the exertion of the incomprehensible power of the omni- 
potent alone. We perceive merely how opposite to the toilsome and gra- 
dual process of our labours must have been the instantaneous effect of His 
operations, who ‘* spake and it was done,” saving ‘let light be, and light 
was;” nav, by the resistless efficacy of His will, giving instant exist- 
ence, with an ease and quickness which no human language can ex 
press, nor mind of man imagine. We may but infer, that from the ve- 
ry necessity of the case, every feature of the plan, in its comprehensiveness 
and its details, (instead of being, as with us, wrought out in the progress of 
the work, one part suggesting and correcting the next,) was perfectly and 
distinctly, with more than the clearness of actual vision, present from 
eternity in the mind of the Supreme. 

This brings us to wonder, still more, at the perfection of THis works, 
whether examined individually or in their mutual relations. We make 
nothing perfect, and however tedious our progress in constructing our most 
minute and exquisitely finished pieces of mechanism, we may boast of only a" 
apnroach to faultless excellence ; while, in the very simplest thing we Usé, 
there will besome defect. But where, throughout the realms of nature, whe- 
ther inanimate or living, in the wide regions of space or among the myriads 
revealed by the microscope, may we light on any one particle of matter no 
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in its proper place? It has been shewn that no ingenuity of man can con- 
jecture a single alteration for the better that could be made in the forms and 
sizes, or the motions annual or diurnal of any of the planets; while, on our 
earth itself, beauties are ever unfolding, any one of which is proof enough 
of a wisdom not admitting of the least improvement. Now this perfection 
is not met with only here and there. ‘The finish which we are in the habit 
of giving to a few of our works is at the expense of roughness in the many, 
nor would we dream of polishing articles of mere convenience, as much as 
those designed for ornament. But, to pass by the beauteous forms of the mine- 
ral and vegetable kingdoms, (though in every christal is a strictly mathemati- 
calexactness of proportion, and in each flowret a delicacy of form and colour- 
ing which no art can imitate,) what shall we say of the perfect adaptation 
to their respective uses, equally apparent in the huge limbs of the fossil 
mammoth, and in the fibres which move the diminutive members of the mi- 
croscopic animacule !—in the blood which drives in a torrent through the 
channels of an elephant’s veins, as in that which, in a stream Jess than the 
finest thread, is moving among the smallest muscles of the living speck, 
whose whole form escapes the search of the naked eye! The largest and 
the least, faultless alike, and conscious of no instincts which for want of the 
requisite faculties they would seek in vain to follow out, are suited in all 
respects to their several spheres of being, and while endued with every 
power needed for its own peculiar wants, each, however seemingly obscure, 
is foundon examination to be finished in beauty, as though the sole object 
of creating skill; each unseen, perhaps, by man, till in this end of time, is 
and has been a model of perfection in its kind; and whether viewed by 
itself or as one of countless others of equal excellence, a proof of the ener- 
gies of mind infinite alike in the inexhaustable richness of its resources, as 
in its powers of concentration on every one of the objects of its care, with- 
out being distracted by the multiplicity of the claims pressing at the same 
moment on its creating faculties. Were the world full of creatures, living 
and lifeless, a mere multitude of separate beings, thrown together without 
any mutual relations, their peculiar suitableness to their respective places 
of diverse existence, would convince us by itse!f of the inconceivable wis- 
dom of the infinite Creator. Yet the half is not told, and we are by no 
means to forget that this field of visible creation is not strewn with pieces, 
which however perfect individually, are still only a chaos of disorderly ma- 
terials, the work of exquisite indeed but not of systematizing skill. Tnstead 
ofthis, we are called to admire, with increasing wonder, the wisdom to be 
seen in fitting together the myriads of the parts of the universe, into one 
complex but harmonious frame ; and here again we may help our feeble 
minds by contrasting with this our most ingenious, and though laboured still 
imperfect, contrivances. ‘lake a watch, for instance, which is made up, 
in general, of not more than twenty-five or thirty pieces. The object is to 
produce with these a stated series of movements, but there is no thought of 
remedying, by internal contrivance, all of the irregularities which it is 
known will occur ; and hence, ere many months, the machine, getting out of 
order, must be taken to pieces, its parts looked into and repaired, perhaps 
made anew, and then put together, only to need again, before long, another 
mending, and in a few years to be worn out and useless. Still, the ingenui- 
ty of the maker is not denied, and that skill we know must be worthy of 
admiration, which can arrange so well the springs and the balances of so in- 
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tricate an instrument. But what then shall we think of the contriving wis. 
dom met with every where among the works of God? We look within at 
our own complicated frames, with each its 250 bones, its 450 muscles, 
and its many other parts, minute and yet distinct, to the number of sever. 
al thousands ; we feel the ease of its movements, and are conscious of the 
readiness of its obedience to the indefinitely varied and capricious dictates 
of our wills; we observe how long the action is kept up, and how inge. 
nious are the provisions for the repair of its wasting powers; and each 
must find in himself a theme of adoring praise. We look around, and jn 
every part of every animal we observe the same relative perfection ofadap- 
tation. We extend our view, and throughout the world of our common 
abode, the same conformity to our wants is seen, in the composition of the 
air we breathe, and in the extreme minuteness of the rapidly moving par- 
ticles of light, in the temperature of the changing seasons, and inthe various 
fruits ripened by their genial influence, We can cleatly perceive how a 
very slight variation in the proportions and combinations of the elements of 
nature would have unfitted this earth for the habitation of the beings, which 
are peopling now the land, the ocean, and the air ; and in the exact conformi- 
ty of the natures of those beings, whether rational or brute, to their respec- 
tive stations along the nicely graduated scale, we are delighted to trace the 
exquisite arrangements of a mind, which must nave foreseen and provided 
for every possible effect of their combined as well as separate action. We 
raise our eyes to the starry heavens ; and every orb we discover, wheeling 
through the immensity of space, at the very distance and with the degree of 
motion needed, not only tor the well being of its own inhabitants, but to 
keep the whole of the accompanying spheres from one total wreck ; nor 
can we fail to bow in adoration of the wisdom which adjusted the grand 
and complicated, vet minutely finished system of systems, working one with- 
in another, and still in harmonious perfection. We confess, then, the great- 
ness of Him, who brougiit this great and intricate and yet perfect system at 
first into being ; nor may we wonder less, 

IId. at his preserving this universe. I distinguish this act of divine ener- 
gy from that of creating, even as the vigilance needed for carrying on 
the operations of a machine, is distinct from the contriving skill which first 
put its parts together. Now, clearly, it is one thing to construct the me- 
chanism, and another to be unceasingly inspecting the way in which it 
works. By a vigorous effort of mind, and by patient toil, the former may 
be accomplished, but who among men could undertake, unaided, the task 
of the latter, in one single instance? and where is the artist who could 
dream of keeping up the movements of even the few hundreds of his own 
works! Conscious then, as we are, that no human faculties of body or of 
mind, can yield attention at once to more than a very limited number of 
objects, nor unceasingly to any one, what are we to think of that watchful. 
ness, which after speaking into existence His varied multitudes of works, 
has been, for we know not how many thousands of years, and is to this mo- 
ment, with thought intent, keeping alive the energies of all and of each! 
We must believe that it is He who extracts from one common soil, the 
differing ingredients needed for the growth of each and every herb ;—He 
who directs the instincts of the unconscious animal, and performs at least 
the vital and involuntary movements of the human system: and hence, 
unless we would conceive that the lifeless plant can select its nourishment, 
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with a skill beyond the reach of the experienced gardener ; or that the 
brute is endued with a foresight and exactness of knowledge which puts to 
shame the wisdom of man; nay! unless we may imagine that each of us is 
every instant, moving the complicated machinery of our own bodies, and 
that too, while we are ignorant alike of the parts to be moved and of the 
way of moving them ; no alternative remains but to ascribe these indefi- 
nitely varied operations, (though going on in myriads of cases, at the same 
moment, and in places distant at boundless intervals,) to teggervading 
energy of the one Almighty Lofd, in whom we and all things “ive and 
move and have our being.” How overwhelming a truth is this! that He, 
who with might above conception, and with faultless precision, is wheeling 
through empty air the rapidly rolling spheres, (though their multitude is 
countless,) should, with equal exactness and with undistracted care, be cir- 
culating the globules of blood through the veins of the minvtest insect ! 
Never wearied by the grandeur of His efforts, nor allowing the least to es- 
cape his notice, that He is working always in every part not only of the in- 
animate creation, but also of the universe of organized matter, and even of 
mind—this is greatness “past finding out”—this, is proof of an energy, 
which instead of being exhausted by the mighty effort of creation, is not 
less efficient throughout each succeeding moment of duration, and in place 
of extending merely a general glance over the whole of His works, is con- 
tinually giving to every spot an inspection as minute as if bestowed only 
there. We inquire the purpose of this scrutiny, and besides its being for the 
preservation of his works, it is also, we remark, that he may display his 
greatness, in the 

IIld. place, in governing his creatures. The skill of the mechanician is 
shewn not merely in the care with which the several parts of his machine, 
moving each in its proper place and time, are kept at work smoothly and 
constantly, without jarring or confusion ; but yet more in the wisdom with 
which the working of the whole is guided and overruled, to some useful 
end: and in like manner, believing as every Christian must, that the mighty 
works of God are not only kept in being by His wakeful supervision, but 
also make to further, each in its proper way, an ultimate design, our con- 
ceptions of the greatness of the Supreme are elevated beyond measure by 
this view of His energy, controlling alike the powers of nature, the instincts 
ofanimals, and the wills and actions of men, in unresisted subserviency to 
His fixed counsel. 1 do not propose to prove that such is the case; for 
those who hear me must be supposed to agree ina truth so clearly scriptu- 
ral. The winds, we know, blow only where he lists, and the waves are 
raging or calm at his command—the rain is sent by him on this spot, 
while held back from that, and all of the mighty engines which he is keep- 
ing In action in the world around us, are brought to bear, with just the de- 
gree of power which He chooses, on any spot to which He bends their 
force, Its instinct is made to guide the brute, not merely toits own good, but 
at his pleasure, to some more important end—-and even the perverse wills 
and actions of men, are in every instance, made to accomplish not their 
designs but His. In short, while each part of his creation is constrained to 
contribute to the preservation of every other, each is also exerting under 
is guidance, an influence in the government of all, especially inthe moral 
scipline of His intelligent creatures. Hence we are taught by God him- 
self, that the elements of nature are His instruments, for rewarding and 
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punishing, for bringing on us health or sickness, wealth or poverty, in the 
ways must likely to forward our spiritual welfare ; while our souls we knw 
are materially affected by the influence exerted on us, either directly 
through the inward workings of his heart-searching spirit, or more circyj. 
tously, but with equal efficacy, through the agency of unseen angels and of 
our fellow men. 

Now, in the unsearchable wisdom ofthe pervading and universal gover. 
ment, we may wonder at the skill with which it is carsied on, silently aud 
insensiBiae In the simplest machines of human construction, the obsta. 
cles inthe way of their working are not to be subdued without effort ay 
embarrassment. As we pass from the control of unresisting matter to that 
of the unruly propensities of the brutes, the difficulty increases ; and whey 
we rise to the task of governing men, with their thousands of perverse and 
fickle dispositions, the few who can succeed, however impertectly at bes, 
in accomplishing this, are classed among the greatest of their race, and take 
rank as the rulers, civil and military, of the rest of their species. Won. 
drous, then, we must confess, is the greatness of Him who with steady 
hand is guiding always every power of nature, not in jarring dissonance, 
but smoothly and without fail, to the completion of His will—and whi shall 
speak the grandeur of that control, which while doing no violence to the 
freedom of the human mind, turns it unconsciously from its wicked purpose, 
and breathes into it unknown to itself, with the gentleness of friendly per- 
suasion, the aspirations of purity! who conceive of the perfection of tha 
government with which He uses the wrath of man in the accomplishing of 
his own designs, and then stays that wrath, just where it would, if leit to 
itself, interfere with his purposes of good! Contrast the narrow scope of 
the laws of men, taking cognizance only of outward actions, and of buta 
few of them, with the penetrating and encircling grasp of the laws of God, 
reaching to the depths of the bosom and bringing every thought into cap- 
tivity to Christ ; and then compare the difficulty and failure of the limited 
control, attempted in the former instance, with the ease and entire success ol 
the searching government of the Supreme, over the hearts of men. ln 
both cases, indeed, we may notice rebels against laws human and divine; 
but, while in the societies of men, these will be found often eluding the 
reach of justice, and bringing ruin on the wisest schemes of civil polity, 
where is any one who shall escape the avenging justice of the Supreme! 
Who among all that perish, can be said to frustrate any of the purposes o! 
God? Their own ruin is not in strictness of speaking, a frustration of his 
designs of mercy, for though He ‘“ would have all men to be saved,” it 
does not enter into His scheme of government to force the obstinate to their 
own salvation, while even in their career of self-destruction, instead of be- 
ing beyond His control, every one of them is made to work in subsetvi- 
ence to Him, for the good of His chosen— The counsel of the Lord, 
shall stand,” and the greatness is amazing which, amid such hosts of 0) 
stacles, does, silently and gently, yet surely, act always according to His 
own good pleasure. : 

I bespeak your attention, lastly, to the skill with which this government's 
made to bring about the largest amount of general good, without the les 
injustice in any one special case. I allude not to the goodness thus display- 
ed, but to the greatness which has devised and is executing a plan thus 
in goodness. Recurring to our sources of illustration, the problem 1s ad- 
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mitted to be beyond the reach of man’s solution, which can make the 
administration of any system of general rules consistent with biameless 
justice to each individual; nor do the laws of man, however serviceable 
in the main, ever fail to bear hard on particular cases. Now, who can 
conceive the intricacy of. the questions, which (ii we may so speak,) 
were presented to the mind of the Sovereign Ruler, when devisiig the 
plan of His universe! And, perplexed as are mortal legislators in in- 
quiring how to promote the happiness of the few, whom they would go- 
vern, What shail be thought of the wisdom, which, surveyingyevery pos 

sible contingency of future ages, has selected and organized the scheme 
of government, not only most to His,own glory, but also for the greatest 
good of all His creatures! At the bare thought of the searching fore- 
sight needed for such a work, we sink in conscious weakness ; nor can 
we dream of estimating the sensive delicacy of the scale in which were 
weighed, with perfect accuracy, the countless considerations prelimina- 
ry to such a decision. Men, amid perplexities infinitely less, do not 
scruple to sacrifice the few to the meny—but here is the crowning glory 
of the greatness of Him, whom we are attempting to praise, that through- 
out the hosts of His people, not a single one can justly breathe against 
Him the whisper of reproach—none can say, I am forgotten, | am treat- 
ed harshly, and, in consulting, the good of others, mine has been ne- 
glected. Nay, on the other hand, while it seems undoubtedly true that 
some are not as highly favored as others, or as they might have been had 
they stood alone, it is our comfort to feel assured, that not only bas no one 
any plea for complaint, but each is receiving, daily and hourly, mercies 
unmerited ; and each may, unless through his own fault, be a partaker 
in the fulness: of the joy of the blessed. The problem, then, is‘solved, 

—the miracle is wrought—and in looking over the field of wondering 
contemplation, through which, with fainting step, I have been trying to 

lead you, the conviction, I am persuaded, should abide on the mind of 
each of us, that, while the glories revealed are too bright for our feeble 

sight, others are still hidden which would throw these deeply into the 

shade. Humbled at the thought of even the “little portion which is 

heard of Him,” may we be howed now by His spirit in self-abasement 

at his footstool, that rising hereafter to his throrfe of heavenly glory, we 

may, throughout eternity, revel in the delight of knowing Him, “ even 

as also we are known.” 


— 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


Messrs. Editors,—It has appeared to me that our “Church Catechism” 
needs something introductory, when it is used for instructing those 
who have not been baptized. 1 send you aspecimen of such an Lntroduc- 
ak Catechism, and invite remarks, which may be useful for correct- 
ing and enlarging it hereafter. P.M. 


Preface —That parents should converse with their children on reli- 
Sion, is divinely recommended in Exodus xii. 26. That the Sacra- 
ments are a proper subject of conversation with the young, is tanght in 
the same text. Sacraments are outward signs of truths which attract 
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notice, when abstract truths would not, and they are Setter understood by 
young minds, than abstract truths can be. The only Sacrament with 
which young children have been concerned is Baptism, and this or. 
dinance is the beginning of the life of a Christian. In our Chureh, 
then, the young are instructed by a Catechism, because the divine 
wisdom recommends that mode of instruction. It begins with Bap. 
tism, because God recommends instruction respecting the Sacraments, 
because the young notice and understand best outward signs of truth, 
and because Baptism has been administered to them, and as it is the 
first act, ought to be the first lesson in religion. Our Catechism was in- 
tended forthose who have been baptized. The Church has given no Ca- 
techism for the unbaptized, because the one we have may, with a few va- 
riations, be adapted to their case. A Catechism, however, for the unbap- 
tized, may be useful, and the following attempt, in which our endeavor 
has been to give the answers, as frequently as we conveniently could, in 
the words of Holy Scripture, or the very plainest language, is here 
submitted. In preparing it, the purpose of assisting the teachers of our 
coloured people has been more particularly in view. 


CATECHISM FOR THE UNBAPTIZED. 
(In using it, the terts referred to, may be read, and hard words explained.) 


LESSON I. 

What is the Rible ? 

The Word of God. 

Are youa sinner? | 

My conscience tells me I am a sinner. I sin every day in thought, 
word, or deed. I often have bad thoughts, say bad words, and do bad 
things. ; 

Does God say that you are a sinner? 

Yes, the Bible says ‘There is none that doeth good, no, not one. 
In many things we offend all. If we say we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.”’ 

What will become of the sinner when he dies? 

If he is pardoned, if his sins are forgiven, he will go to heaven ; but if 
he is not pardoned, if his sins are not forgiven, he will go to hell. 

Is God willing to forgive the sinner ? 

The Bible says, ‘‘ God is not willing that any should perish, but that 
ali should repent and be saved.” See Ist Tim. ii. 41. Ezek. xviii. 23. 
xxx. 11. 2d Peter iii. 9. 

Does God forgive the sinner, heeanse he repents ? 

No, he does not forgive for any thing which the sinner has done, or a0 
do, but forthe sake of Jesus Christ the Son of God. 

What does the Bible say about Salvation ? 

It says “‘ By grace (that is, by God’s favor,) ye are saved.” 

For whose sake does God shew man favor? : 

The Bible says “There is none other name under heaven, give? 
among men, whereby we must be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ. 
“ Neither is there salvation in any other.” Acts iv. 12. Isaiah xxxviii. 1’. 
Ephes i. 7. lst Tim. i. 15. 

Who is Jesus Christ ? 

The only begotten Son of God. John v. 23. xiv. 9. 

What did he do for mankind? 
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He came down from heaven, died on the cross, and now that he is in 
heaven, is constantly ~praying for them. 

What does the Bible say abuut the sufferings of our Lord Jesus ? 

It says ‘‘ Who bore our sins in his own body on the tree :’’ 1st Peter 
ij. 24. “Christ also suffered, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God :” 1st Peter iii. 18. “Christ, our passover, is sacri- 
ficed for us :” Ist Cor. v. 7. Ist Cor. xv. iii. Gal. iii, 13. 1st John ii, 2. 

Willour Lord Jesus Christ save every body ? 

No, for the Bible says ‘Some will not come to him that they may be 
saved.” John v. 40. 

Who does our Lord Jesus Christ offer to save ? 

Those who repent and believe the Gospel. Mark i. 15. Heb, xi. 6. 
How does the Bible teach ? 

By precept and example. 


LESSON I, 


What must you do to be saved ? 

The Bible says, in the first place I must “repent.” Acts ii. 38. “ Re- 
pent every one of you.” Our Saviour taught the young man, if he would 
“inherit eternal life,’ that he must do whatsoever he commanded him. 
Now it is Christ’s command to repent, therefore repentance must be re- 
quisite “ to inherit eternal life.” Matt.iv. 17. Heb. vi. 1. Mark x. 17. 

Does the Bible teach us to repent by examples ? 

Yes. The Jailer was very uneasy about his sins. He came trem- 
bling and fell down before God’s ministers, and said, “ Sirs, what must 
[do o be saved ¢” and in the parable, the prodigal, when he came to 
himself, said, “I will arise and sro to my father, and will say unto him, 
father, [ have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy servants.” 

How must you repent of your sins? 

I must be sorry for them, leave them off, confess them to God, and 
pray to him to forgive me. 

Can you repent without the help of God ? 

No, for the Bible says, God gives repentance. Acts v. 31. xi. 18, 2d 
Tim ii. 25. 

What mu t you do to get the help of God ? 

I must call for it by diligent prayer, for the Bible says, “ God giveth 
his holy Spirit to them that ask him.” ‘ 

What was the prayer that David, (the man after God’s own heart) of- 
fered up for repentance ¢ 

He prayed for it, saying, “ create in me a clean heart, O! God, and re- 
new a right spirit within me.” 

Is that prayer in the Prayer book for our people to use ? 

Yes. It is in the Morning and Afternoon Service. 

Are there any other prayers for repentance in our Prayer book ? 

Yes, in the Litany, “ That it may please thee to give us true repen- 
tance,” and the Ash Wednesday Collect. [Let the teacher repeat it 
and the learner after him.] 

In the Lord’s prayer, do you pray for repentance ? 

Yes, for when I say “ Forgive us our trespasses,”’ I pray for a true re- 
peutance, since without it I cannot have my sins forgiven. 

We read in the Bible, Judas repented, was Ais true repentance % 
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No, his was only fear of punishment. Ifhe had had true repentance, 
he would not have committed the great sin of hanging himself. 

Suppose you have robbed a man, and are sorry, merely because he has 
found you out, and is going to punish you, is that repentance ! 

No, for I would not have been sorry, if he had not found me out, or if 
he would let me go. 

But suppose you have robbed a friend who has always lov ed you, al- 
ways been kind to you, who never could think that you would wrong hin, 
and youare very sorry, and go to himand tell him haw bad you have been 
and return him his goods, and as long as you live do all you can to serve 
him and to show him how sorry you are for havi ing been ungrateful to him. 
Is that true repentance ¢ 

So [ understand you to teach me. 

Tell me what is true repentance ? 

“ The sinner is made, by the grace of God, to see and be sensible of his 
sinfulness, is grieved and humbled before God, on account of it, not so 
much for the punishment to which sin has made him liable, as that there- 
by God is dishonored and offended, his laws violated, and the sinner’s 
own soul polluted and defiled ; and this grief arises from love to God, 
and is accompanied with a hatred of sin, a fixed resolution to forsake it, 
and an expectation of favor and forgiveness through the merits of Christ. 
This is evangelical repentance.” ‘ For Godly sorrow worketh re- 

entance to salvation not to be repented of: but the sorrow of the 
world worketh death. For, behold, this self-same thing, that ye sorrow- 
ed after a godly sort, what carefulness it wi ought in you, yea, what clear- 
ing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vebe- 
ment desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge!’’ 2d Cor. vii. 10 11. 

{This admirable definition from Cruden, may assist the teacher—and 
he can break it into simple questions and answers, | thus— 

How is repentance made of the right sort ? 

By the grace of God. 

What grieves and humbles the sinner? 

Not so much the fear of punishment, as that his good God is offended 
and dishonored. 

What is the toundation of true repentance ? 

Love to God. 

Does the true penitent hate sin and feel determined to forsake it ! 

Certainly. ‘ 

Trough whose merits does he expect forgiveness ? 

The merits of him who is without sin—the Son of God. 

What are the marks of true repentance ? 

“Carefulness over my subsequent conduct; clearing of myself from 
all appearance of blame : indignation against sin; fear lest I again be 
surprised by temptation ; vehement desire to perform God’s holy will: 
zeal in his service, and revenge against sin as my greatest enemy. Dorr. 

Let every one ask his own conscience the questions—Am I sorry for my 
sins? Have I left them off? Have I confessed them to God, ar d pray 
ed to him to give me true repentance, and to forgive me all my sins, neg: 
ligences and ignorances, and this for Christ’s sake ? [When we pray in 
the Litany, “ good Lord deliver us” from sin, Christ is addressed.} 


LESSON III. 
Besides repentance, what else must you do to be saved ? 
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The Bible says I must “ believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” John iii, 
36. Acts xvi. 31. John vi. 28. 29. 1st John iii. 23, Eph. ii. 8. 

Do you know who the Lord Jesus Chiist is, and what he has done for 
your soul! 

" I know a little, and wish to know more, but “ how can I, except some 
man should guide me.” 

Does not the Bible say you must know before you can believe ? 

Yes, it says ‘“ How shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard. Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” 
Romans x. 14. 17. 

When St. Paul told the Jailer that he must believe, did he at the same 
time teach him ? 

Yes: he spake unto him the Word of the Lord. | Acts xvi. 32. 

Can you have.a proper knowledge of Scripture without the help of 
God’s spirit 4 

No. Neh. ix. 20. 

Besides repenting and believing, what else does the Bible say you 
must do ¢ 

I must be baptized : for St. Peter said—‘‘ Be baptized every one of 
you,” aud our Saviour said—‘ A man must be born of water.” John iii. 
5, Mark xvi. 16. 

Does the Bible teach by examples, that you ought to be baptized ? 

Yes: for Lam told in Acts ii. 41. “ They that gladly received the Word 
were baptized, about 3000 souls,” and in xvi. 13. ‘‘ The Jaler was baptiz- 
ed, and all his straightway.” 

= you wish to be a Christain 1? 

es. 

What is the first thing you must do, before you can be a Christian 1 

The Bible says, I must repent. 

What next ? 

The same Bible says, I must believe. in Christ. 

What next does the Bible require of you, if you would be a Christian f 

To be baptized. 

What next ? 

To lead the rest of my life according to this beginning—to live a god- 
+ eam, and sober life ; that is, to be holy, just and merciful. Heb. 
ved. 

When the Bible says you must believe in Christ, what does it mean ? 
_ I must believe all that Christ has satd—that is, all the Bible, for all 
— is given by inspiration of God, 2d Tim, iii. 16. and Christ 
1s WOd, 

Besides believing all the Bible, what else does faith in Christ mean? 

[t means, depending upon Christ as able to save‘my soul. I cannot 
save myself. No man can save me from hell. I must own Christ and 
love him, (for “ faith worketh by love,’’ Gal. v. 6.) as my only Redeemer 
from everlasting misery, having purchased for me, by his death and me- 
nits, pardon, and grace, and glory. 

What are the marks of true faith? 
First, Love. 1st Johniv. 19. Second, Good Works. 1st John v. 3. 
2d Cor. v. 15, Ist Peter ii. 24. Titus ii. 14. Thess. iv. 3. James ii. 26. 


st Peter i. 15; 16. 2d Peter i. 5.6 7.; Ist John i. 15 16. ; Heb. xii. 14. 
Ist John iii. 3.; 2d Cor. vii. 1. 
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LESSON IV. 


What doth hinder you to be baptized ? 

The Bible says, (Acts viii. 37.) If 1 believe with all my heart, tha 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, I may. 

If you love Christ with all your heart, will you not of course repent of 
your sins ¢ 

Yes ; for he commands me to repent, and if I love him I will obey 
him, and my sins caused him to suffer and to die, of course I must be 
sorry for my sins. 

I ask you again, what doth hinder you to be baptized? 

Nothing; if I have a true repentance and a true faith. 

What book tells us all about a true repentance and a true faith? 

The Bible, which is God’s own book or word. 

Is the Catechism taken from the Bible ? . 

Yes; a great part of it is word for word in the Bible. 

What instruction does our Church say you must have before you can 
be baptized? 

It says I must be “sufficiently instructed in the principles of the 
Christian religion.” 

If you know the Catechism, can you be baptized? 

Yes ; provided the Minister thinks I have true repentance and faith, 
that is, “a hearty repentance,” and also “ believe with the heart.” 

Who commanded his Ministers to teach you? 

The Son of God himself said to his Ministers, ‘Go ye and teach al 
nations to observe the things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ 
Matt. xxviii 19. 

What did the Son of God command his Ministers to do for all nations, 
besides teaching them ? 

To baptize them; for he says, “ Go, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

What is the teacher of the Catechism called, if the person is not a Mr: 
nister ? 

He is called a Catechist, and in Scripture, a‘ helper.” Rom. xvi.3.!. 
3d John iii. 8. 

What is the Catechism ? 

An instruction in the principles of the Christian religion. 

Who ought to learn it? 

Every person who is or wishes to be “ a member of the Church.” 

When ought you to learn it? 

Before I come to be baptized, or if Ihave been baptized as an infant, 
before I come to the Bishop to be confirmed by him. 

How must you prepare for baptism? 

By learning the Catechism, and by prayer. 

Why ought you to pray? 

Because, without God’s holy spirit, I cannot have religious knowledge 
nor faith, nor repentance, for the Bible says, ‘“ The spirit also helpet), 
our infirmities,” and the ‘“ preparations of the heart are from the Lord. 

What, in preparing for baptism, ought you to pray for ? 

A right spirit, a clear understanding, the repentance which is after 4 
godly sort, and the faith which purifieth the heart. 

What does our Church say the Minister is to do for you? 

He is to examine me whether I be sufficiently instructed in the pn 
ciples of the Christian religion. 
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Who is to prepare you for the receiving of this holy sacrament ? 

The Church says, | must prepare myself with prayers and fasting, for 
the receiving of this holy sacrament. 

What is fasting? 

Restraining my appetites, so that my mind may be clear, and my heart 
lively for holy thoughts and feelings. 

The Minister or Catechist may say :—If thou understandest this Ca- 
techism, and hast followed its instructions, and intend to continue to fol- 
low them, I think you are prepared to be baptized, and advise you to 
apply for it immediately. 


—_— 
— 








FOX THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


A MINISTER ABANDONING THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


A melancholy fact of this nature, has lately become the subject of 
much notoriety. The Rev. Pierce Conolly, Rector of the Episcopal 
Charch at Natchez, has resigned his charge, and yet more, his office. 
The reasons for this step he professes to assign, in a letter to Bishop 
Otey, of Tennessee, by which he abjures Protestantism altogether. 
We cannot learn that he has united himself to the Romish Church ; 
but are informed, that he coytemplates a visit to France and Italy, 
hoping to settle his yet unformed views, upon more extended observa- 
tion, in those lands which have been the established home of Romanism. 
Many of the religious periodicals have published extracts from his let- 
ter, and commented on its character. ‘The Churchman, of New-York, 
cyntains a noble column on the subject. The description there given, 
will approve itself to every one, on the slightest examination of his 
composition: “there isan air of incoherence and flightiness thrown over 
the letter, indicating but too plainly that the gleams of intelligence 
which the writer shows, are the acuteness of incipient insanity.” 

But we have had our own views of the subjeet, and will not conceal 
them. We regard the fact in its general bearings, and in its relation 
to some important truths. It is usual, indeed, when such a defection 
takes place, from any denomination of Christians, that the party aban- 
doned pursues the fugitive with invective and ridicule, and the party 
adopted welcomes the deserter with a public shout of triumph. But 
we have other feelings. Had the author of this /etter been a Romanist 
until now, but recently become anxious to join our standard, we could 
only have mourned over such an accession; and therefore, when we 
know that he has abandoned our ministry, it is not for ourselves we 
Weep; though we confess we could weep for him and his. 

An instance of defection from the Protestant Episcopal Church in favor 
of any religious system, or any other Ecclesiastical organization is rarely 
tobe met with. Ou the contrary,our Church has been inno small degree 
built up by accessions from other denominations. Many of our laymen 
were assiduously trained in other views. Many had even lived many 
years in strong and bigotted attachment to other systems, with which 
they were in full communion. In our General Seminary four years 
4g0, a decided majority of the Students, had been obliged to conflict 
with established prejudices of education, in deciding to seek in Episco- 
pal ordination, the authorized commission to preach the Gospel, In 
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each of our Dioceses may be found some of our most respectable cler. 
gy, who “drew in hatred to Episcopacy, with their mother’s milk.” 
who had long exercised the ministry, under an authority, which they 
afterwards, were constrained to believe null and void; who broke up 
all their acquired associations and followed out their strong convyic. 
tions, in retrieving the error of discovered ignorance. ,True, not many 
of these were converts from Romanism ; that is rare also, though from 
another cause. It could not be expected that in that quarter many 
should discover their error ; since so many obstacles are thrown in the 
way of a general inquiry after truth, and so many precautions are taker 
to bind upon the consciénce, principles which shall perpetuate the be. 
lief of error. Yet there are, ever and anon, minds starting up in her 
bosom, which will think for themselves. The walls are closely built 
around, but a ray descends from above, and directs to a door of escape. 
Dr. Wharton, of New Jersey, the scholar of St. Omer’s, was given to 
us, to aid in fostering the infancy of Protestantism, and there have been 
others since, of equal independence of mind, though of less superiority 
of talent. These were added to us; but here is one that has “ gone 
out from us.” The fact is an anomaly in the history of the passing day. 
It is natural, then, that we seek for the occasion of this change.— 
Where shall we seek it? The letter which expresses the views and 
feelings of the author, is before the world ; “let him speak for himself” 
It is true that this letter does not very logically give a reason for his 
eccentric course, but we think it does truly develop the cause. _ Is there 
not in its language an obliquity of heart, as well as a derangement of 
the mind? He who was acquainted with the author, as he once has 
been, an humble, exemplary, useful minister of our Church, might 
trace back all his perplexity of mind, and eccentricity of conduct, to 
spiritual declension as its secret spring. He can speak the language 
now, which an infidel would quote with unmingled approbation. His 
letter is too much like an invective against religion itself. It is true, 
he speaks of fanaticism ; but of fanaticism where? Out of the Church, 
in the endless schisms to which schism have given rise? But what hed 
he to do with that, great as it may be! Or is it fanaticism, character: 
istic of and prevalent in the Church? Our veriest enemies would 
not accuse the body of our Church of an excess of this, or its principles 
of any tendency towards it. There may be some of its members, who 
partake too much of the spirit of the age: but this is the tendency of 
the human mind, in every age, in every body of men, displayed in one 
form or other; and he who would be perfectly secure from contaminé 
tion, must not only abandon the Episcopal Church, but resolve to have 
no further intercourse with his fellow man. The fanaticism of which be 
speaks, he describes as it pleases to be called, “Evangelical Religum. 
Is it said that the author derides a cant term? Alas, how often 8 
this done, by those who, however unconsciously, are hostile to the truth 
as it is in Jesus, and whose ind‘scriminate and unguarded denunciatio! 
of an abused word, tends to root out the wheat as well as the tares from 
the field of the Church. The term here employed, is of too solemn !™ 
ort to he trifled with. It may have been misapplied, but it would be 
difficult to find another more appropriate to the circumstances of! 
age, when used in its natural and proper meaning. We regretted t 
see it introduced in this letter with a sneer, which it did not deserve; 
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and without a qualification, which it did demand. It opened t> us at 
once a view of the author’s character, which we were loth to behold ; 
a view, which has been but too strongly confirmed, by subsequent and 
unquestionable information. The melancholy fact has sounded a so- 
jemn warning to our hearts; and we echo the sound for the benefit of 
all. It says, to every minister of the Church, to every disciple who 
kneels at her altars—withdraw yourself from the world, and devote 
yourself to your appointed duty ; for in relaxing the strictness of reli- 
gious character, and yielding to the influence of worldly fascination, 
you are approaching the confines of practical Romanism, or any other 
refuge, to which a moral madness shall drive you—Alas! for him who 
flees to the Church of Rome, that he may hear no more of “ Evangel- 
ical Religion.””* 

We view the subject in another aspect, for the benefit of some with- 
in and without our pale, to correct an impression which obtains exten- 
sively, with respect to the relation in which we stand to the Church of 
Rome. It is supposed that a mere “ paper wall’ is that which sepa- 
rates us. We consider itaslander; but it is the aspersion which we 
bear in common with the Church of England. It has ever been cast 
upon her, because her moderation was content with reforming, without 
annihilating the polity of the Church—with reducing the orders of the 
ministry to primitive subordination, and the ceremonies of worship to 
primitive simplicity, without introducing spiritual democracy and an- 
archy into her bosom. Thus aiming ata golden medium, bitter ene- 
mies (as usual) were raised up, at both extremes of opinion. The prin- 
ciples of the Church of England are ours, but oursituation has been differ- 
ent from what her’s was at the Reformation. We were preceded in this 
country, not by Romanists, but by Puritans and Dissenters. It was na- 
tural then, that in establishing the authority of our Episcopa/ orders, we 
should almost forget our Protestant principles. At least, that in avoid- 
ing a Sylla on the one hand, we should forget that there was danger of 
a Charybdis on the other. From the nature of the human mind, (which 
is never more prone to error on one hand, than when zealously engag- 
ed in correcting it on another) this would be the unwatched tendency 
of our situation. And haye we not had warning, that such an effect 
Was operating on some minds among us? The sermon before the 
New Jersey Convention, a year ago, created a well-grounded alarm in 
our borders. It was applauded by Romanist periodicals, as sound 
doctrine on the infallibility of the Church ; and though an acute meta- 
physician might discover a distinction, yet that very distinction resem- 
bled but too closely the distinctions urged between the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, when explained by her Cardinals, and the same 
doctrines, as common sense and the public mind would understand and 
nculeate them. We envy not that man, who does not fear to elevate 
our Episcopal orders above our Protestant principles ; who does not 
watch over himself, lest attached as he is to the peculiarities of our 
Church, and convinced alike of the Divine authority and salutary in- 
wence of our Polity, he do not first idolize tem in his heart, and 
len enshrine them before the world. 

The fact before us, may convince some, that there is a difference 
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eed lest he fall” —« after the same example of unbelief.” 
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between us and them; that when one of our ministers ceases to hy 
Protestant in his spirit and principles, he feels that he is not at home 
among us, and that even when he goes out from us, he feels that he j 
making an important change—a change which he trembles to make 
even after many days of anxiety and nights of sleeplessness, until }, 
goes abroad to seek in other climes a confirmation of his not yet adop. 
ed faith. 

It is an opportunity for us to assert our Protestant character, as ; 
true daughter of that Church which was the bulwark of the Reforms. 
tion, and has ever since been the enemy most feared by declining 
Rome. We pray for union among all “that name the name of Christ.” 
but if this union be effected, it can only be. when Romanism shall have 
rescinded the innovations of her priesthood, and abandoned the idols. 
tries of her ceremonial. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Systematic Charity upon the Apostolic Model: Bishop Doane's pla 
of “ the Offerings of the Church.” 


Tursis the title of a little Tract, which was published not long since, 
at the “ Missionary Press,’”’ Burlington, N. J., as the second of a Se. 
ries of Treatises, upon the important and interesting subject of “ Pas 
toral Theology,” which the zealous and accomplished Bishop of tha 
Diocese, proposes to issue.—When our readers are informed, that the 
series is to comprehend the following works—Bishop Burnet, on the 
Pastoral Care; Bishop Patrick’s Work of the Ministry; Rose’ 
Commission and Duties of the Clergy; the admirable pieces on the 
Pastoral Office, by Archbishops Leighton and Secker, Bishops Tay: 
lor, Bull, Reynolds, Beveridge, Sanderson and Jebb, and Doctor 
South and Barrow, the lives of Bernard Gilpin, Bishop Bedell, Dr. 
Hammond, and other eminent Divines, we doubt not they will agree 
with us in regarding this laudable enterprize of “ The Missionary 
Press,” as likely to confer an esseutial benefit upon the whole Church, 
by placing in the hands of all of her Clergy, in a portable form, ou! 
on the most reasonable terms, works so admirably suited to instruc, 
guide, admonish, excite and encourage them, in their arduous, and dat: 
gerous, and self-denying labours. 

But, of the entire series we may speak more at large as it shall appea" 
The present Number we have read with much interest, as it contall’s 
the details of the “ Plan of Systematic Charity,” which first suggested 
by the Bishop of New Jersey, and adopted in his Diocese with sign 
succuss, has been subsequently commended by the Bishops of almos' 
every Diocese, and in many, attended with the most satisfacto!) 
results. 

Lest it may seem strange, and somewhat lacking of that Chit 
ity which “ vaunteth not itself,” that the Bishop of New Jerse}, 
should be thus instrumental in circulating information, respecting 
measure of his own devising, and thus giving currency and reputati®! 
to a system, which has been identified with his name, let us state to 0” 
readers what Bishop Doane has been careful to make known 1 the 


Advertisement to his Tract; that “ The present publication owes ii 
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“origin to frequent applications made by Bishops. Presbyters and 
« Laymen of the Chure ’ for details of information as to the plan of 
“ Systematic Charity so signally successful in the Dioeese of New 
« Jersey.” 

Ps rs five Chapters into which the Treatise is divided, we are fur- 
nished with clear and full information, as to the rise and progress of 
the plan ; its results in New Jersey ; its reception in other Dioceses ; 
its mode of operation ; and incidents and illustrations, connected with 
it; while in the Appendix we are furnished with an elaborate and ear- 
nest Pastoral Letter of Bishop Ives, of North Carolina, urging his 
Diocese to the adoption of this “ Plan of Systematic Charity.”’ 

Small then as it is, the Tract covers the whole field—and we know 
of no better way of bringing the subject before our readers, than tread- 
ing closely in the steps of its aathor—hoping, however, that if he should 
turn suddenly, and see us suppressing a harmless smile, at the philoso- 
phical formality of his gait, he will take it all as it is meant, in the ut- 
most good nature. We thank him sincerely, that he has consented to 
act as our guide ; and if we think we espy some little elation of heart, 
as he is shewing us his grounds, pointing out their beauties, and com- 
menting with ingenuous pleasure upon their productiveness, it will on- 
ly serve to remind us of that strong human propensity, of which we 
are frequently made conscious, to estimate somewhat unduly the work 
of our own hands. 

But to the Tract. The rise and progress of Bishop Doane’s plan 
of “ The offerings of the Church,” was as follows. Finding thé Funds 
of the Diocese of New-Jersey at a low ebb, the Bishop thous it 
necessary to make an appeal to the sense of Christian obligation, Yo 
the Churchmen of New-Jersey, on the ground of sma// contributions, 
regularly and constantly made by a//. Accordingly, in his Episcopal 
Address to the Convention in his Diocese, in 1533, after setting forth 
fully the wants of the Diocese, and the encouragements to their exer- 
ertions, he brings before them, as the result of much thought, and care- 
ful —— his “ Plan of Systematic Charity,” in the following 
words: 

“ Let the Churchmen of New-Jersey adopt, in earnest, the direction of St. Paul 
to them of Galatia, and at Cerinth, and the result is sure. ‘ Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in store, as Ged hath. prospered him, that there 
be no gatherings when I come.’* Let every one who desires the prosperity of the 
Church determine, that henceforward he will follow the Apostle’s rule, and the treasury 
of the Lord will from that time be like the widow’s cruse. The weekly appropriation 
of five cents, by every worshipper in our communion—and if there be any that cannot 
give five, let him give one !—would fully meet our whole necessities.” 

The Convention promptly and heartily seconded the Bishop’s views, 
by passing unanimously a series of Resolutions, recommending the 
principle and plan to all the Episcopalians in New Jersey, and provi- 

ing for its more effectual operation. 

Encouraged by this manly and generous adoption of his proposal by 
the Convention of the Diocese, the Bishop appended to the published 
Journal, a Postscript to his Address, in which he suggested the follow- 
ing plain and practical considerations : . 

lst. That it be regarded as the privilege of every one ‘‘ young men 


*1Cor. xvi, 2. 
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and maidens, old men and children,” to give something to the “Offer. 
ings of the Church.” 2d. That every one make a business of giving, 
in the Apostle’s phrase, “as God hath prespered him,” and that qj 
strive very hard to give at least five cents each week. 3d. That wha 
is given, be given on the principle of sacrifice—they who have to eam jt 
working a little longer and a Itttle harder ; they who have earned itty 
their hand, retrenching some superfluity ; little children taking so much 
from the money they have to spend. 4th. That al] make it a rule tp 
appropriate weekly, and on the first day of the week, because it would 
be given more freely in a sma// fraction, than in the gross sum, and 
besides the money contributed or solemnly appropriated, would be ou 
of the way of temptation, and there would be thus to every one a week- 
ly reminiscence of his inestimable Christian privilege. 5th. That the 
Clergy consider themselves individually charged with this enterprize 
of Christian benevolence. , 

In the same Appendix, the Bishop gave his «wn views as to the pur. 
poses to which the “ Offerings of the Church” should be appropriated, 
Proposing—1st. That a portion should be paid into the Treasury of 
the “ Doméstic and Foreign Missionaxy Society,” for the extension of 
the Gospel in the Church, to the Heathen in Foreign Lands, and the 
destitute in our own. 2d. That the remainder be appropriated, to aid 
feeble Parishes, and establishing new ones in the Diocese; to aid 
young men in preparing for the Ministry; and to distribute Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Tracts, and establish Parochial and Sunday School 
Libraries in the Diocese. 

Such was the rise of Bishop Doane’s plan, as developed by himself, 
but not content with commending it, this zealous Pastor exemplified its 
practice in his own Parish of St. Mary’s, Burlington; and in a “ Pas- 
toral Letter,” addressed by him as Bishop, to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of New-Jersey, submits the results of his experience during six months 
in his own Church. ‘“ At the ensuing Convention, in May, 1834,” pro 
ceeds the Tract, “‘ seventeen of the Parishes made their returns of the 
“Offerings of the Church,” and before the Convention of 1835, the 
Bishop had the satisfaction not only to see the plan adopted through the 
Diocese, but producing fruits far beyond his own most sanguine expec: 
tations. The following are the results of the plan in New Jersey: 

“‘ The whole amount collected for Missionary purposes in the Diocese of New Jers’, 
for five successive years previous to the introduction of the “ Offerings of the Church, 
had been as fullows— 


Reported at the Convention in 1829 $292 90 
9 ” 1830 269 87 
a “ 1831 134 89 
“ “ 1832 131 18 
" 7. 1833 121 054 


amounting in all to $949 894 

There was reported of the “ Offerings of the Church,” at the Convention of 1°», 
the first after the plan was completely organized, the sum of $1548.49; being mo" 
than ten times the receipts of 1833, and exceeding, by $298.60, the whole amount ol 
receipts for the fire years, ending with 1833.” 

Under the head of “ the reception of the plan in other Dioceses, and 
by the Church at large,” there is collected a mass of testimonials, % 
fully satisfactory, not only from the respectability of the sources when 


they proceed, but from the high praise which they profusely conie!, 
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that we are not surprised if our little, but fair and stirring sister of New 
Jersey, has been inclined to shew some degree of pardonable, but 
amusing complacency, at the honor which has been reflected upon her- 
self and her Bishop, by this favoured plan. 


“ Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Ohio and Michigan, are but a part of the Dioceses in which the 
lan is known to have been adopted, in some or other of the parishes. In the Dio- 
eral Connecticut, of Maryland and of Kentucky, it has been made the subject of 
Conventional recommendation.” 


The Christian Witness enumerates as some of the advantages of the plan: 


|. “ Simplicity in organization. A society need not be formed for each object of 
benevolence. 2. Ease of giving. Small sums often are not so much regarded as a 
large sum occasionally. 3. Increasing interest in benevolent objects, and the Mission- 
ary meetings. 4. A general bond throughont the Parish, all classes and ages uniting.” 

“Nor has the approbation of this plan been limited to individuals, parishes, or dio- 
ceses. The general institutions of the Church—nay the Church herself, by her highest 
legislative body, has given it the authority of her sanction. Kt was recommended b 
the last General Convention, on motion by Judge Fecleston of Maryland, that the pat- 
ronage of the Missionary work of the Church be exercised on this — And, in 
the Board of Missions, on motion by Dr. Cooke of Kentucky, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted—* That this Board earnestly recommend that the contribu- 
tions of the members of the Church for the support of Missions be made as far as shall 
be convenient upon some plan of systematic charity, that their amount may be the 
greater, and that their continuance may be the more relied on.” 


As, notwithstanding all that had been said and written, concerning the 
plan, repeated applications were made for further details, Bishop 
Doane placed on the cover of the Journal of the last Convention of his 
Diocese, a statement of the mode of proceeding adopted in his own 
Parish, upon much experience, and with the most auspicious results, 
From this we extract the following, as a brief and lucid exposition of 
the “modus operandi’*— 


“In intreducing the plan into any Church, the Minister is supposed to have a list of 
every man, woman, and child, in his congregation. Upon every individual he either 
calls himself, or sees that some suitable person calls, to ask his engagement to endea- 
vour, on every Lord’s day, to ‘lay by kien in store’ at least a certain sum, increasing 
it ‘as God hath prospered tim ;’ and it is particularly recommended that ‘ the little 
children’ be encouraged to the practice. The names of the persons consenting, are 
enrolled in a Book ruled with twelve columns, for the months of the year, which the 
Minister himself keeps.—On the morning of the first Sunday in each month, (metice 
having been given, on the preceding Sunday, that ‘ the Offerings of the Church’ for the 
four Sundays in ——, or the five Sundays in ——, as the case may be, will be col- 
lected,) the sums laid by “in store” on the several Sundays in the month,—the con- 
tnbution of each person, or each family, being done up in a paper, marked with the 
name of the contributor, and sealed or tied,—are gathered, by the proper persens, di- 
rectly after the reading of the Gospel, and placed, if it be communion day, ‘ upen the 
Holy Table,’ and so offered to the Lord, with ‘the alms for the poor,’ and other deve- 
tions of the people. The parcels being opened, the several sums are credited to their 
Fespective contributors, in the proper column for the month; and remitted quarterly to 


the Treasurer.” 

We would gladly, did our limits permit, transfer to our pages, entire 
8 it stands, this admirable statement of Bishop Doane, in which he 
not only develops the details of the plan, but removes objections to it 
and enforces its provisions. We must content ourselves, however, with 
the following passages— 

“Tt is a most essential feature of the plan that it be PRESENTED TO EVERY MAN, Wo- 
re AND CHILD, IN THE CONGREGATION. Why not? If it be “ more blessed to give 

‘an to receive,” who shall be excluded from the blessing? Who shall not be exhorted 


! lay hold of and enjoy it? The practice of Christian benevolence has been strangely 
“etabout with errors and inconsistencies. It has been thought a task to be evaded— 
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when, on the Saviour’s showing, it is a most exalted blessing. It has been regarded ,, 
aduty incumbent on the rich—when itis their privilege, only in common with the poor 
“ every man according to his several abilility.” It has been treated as a task to be yp 
through with on the easiest terms, a work for the hand in which the heart had small ep, 
cern—when, in truth, it is the work which man does most in common with his bouns. 
ful Creator, and to which he should be trained up from infancy and childhood, that j 
may habitually be held a duty not only, but a chief delight.” 

Our article has already grown under our hand, beyond its fitting 
size, and yet, the object which led us to bring the subject before’ oy 
readers, viz., the Resolution adopted by our last Diocesan Convention, 
to recommend to our Parishes, through a Committee then appointed, 
some Systematic Plan of Charity, still remains untouched. 

The Committée, it is hoped, will act upon the subject promptly and 
heartily. .In the mean while these pages may serve to shew those of 
our readers, who have not been marking the progress and success of 
this plan elsewhere, how simple, how efficient, how widely extended 
itis. We trust that, ere the next Convention, our own Journal wil 
add to the number of incidents and illustrations, connected with the 
System, which are comprised in this little Tract. We hope that our 
Church in this Diocese, which is not wanting in means, will not prov 
deficient in the inclination to contribute, but that ere long each indivi- 
dual will feel it his bounden duty “ to lay by him on the first day of 
the week,” for some religious or charitable object, “ as the Lord, hath 
prospered him.” If there be any of our City readers who object to the 
plan, as not adapted to City congregations, let us refer them to the 
conclusive and forcible reasoning of the Bishop of New Jersey, with 
which we close this Notice of his invaluable little Tract— 

“ Was it not upon the Christians of Corinth that St. Paul enjoined the plan? And 
was he a stranger to the habits of large Cities? The objectign is altogether an assump 
tion. It proceeds on the erroneous notion that systematic charity has to do with smal 
sums only.” “ Suppose a aig Te merchant pledged himself to give, according « 
the Lord hath prospered him. How beautiful in his case the arithmetic of benevolence! 
How noble the result when ten, a hundred, or a thousand dollars—the heart’s acknow- 
ledgment of God’s rich blessing on the week—are multiplied, and cast into the Tree 
sury, from month to month, until the aggregate is told in thousands, or in tens of thow 
sands! Yes, in our great commercial cities, there are hundreds and thousands of met 
who could give, and who ought to give, and if they knew the pleasure by a year’s expe 
rience, would never after that omit to give, at least ten dollars every week, to spread tle 
Gospel inthe Church, and yet not give as God hath prospered them. Let there be 
found a thousand such ; and in one year théy will yield the Treasury of the Lord, of 
weekly offerings, which not one of them shall ever miss, more than a half a million 0! 
dollars. Why should it not be so? The silver is God's, and the gold is God’s. Why 
not offer him freely of that which is his own? Why not lay up in Heaven, a fraction, 
at least, of those uncertain riches, which we cannot keep on earth? “ What shall 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 


eee 
SELECTIONS. 
a 





ON RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT. 
From Newman’s Sermons. 


“ To be excited is not the ordinary state of the mind, but the extr 
ordinary, the now and then state. Nay, more than this, it ought not 
to be the common state of the mind; and if we are encouraging will! 
us this excitement, this unceasing rush and alternation of feelings, 2" 
think that this, and this only, is being in earnest in religion, we 
harming our minds, and, in one sense, I may even say, grieving 
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peaceful spirit of God, which would silently and tranquilly work His 


Divine work in our hearts. This, then, is an especial use of forms of 
prayer when we are in earnest, as we ought always to be; viz. to keep 
us from irreverent earnestness, to still emotion, to calm us, to remind 
ys what, and where we are, to lead us to a purer and _serener temper, 
and to that deep, unruffled love of God and man, which is really the 
fulfilling of the law, and the perfection of human nature.” 

“ They look upon the turbid zeal and feverish devotion which attend 
their repentance, not as in part the corrupt offspring of their own pre- 
viously corrupt state of mind, and partly a gracious natural provision, 
only temporary, to encourage them to set about their reformation, but 
as the substance, and real excellence of religion. They think that to 
be thus agitated is to be religious; they indulge themselves in these 
warm feelings for their own sake, resting in them as if they were then 
engaged in a religious exercise, and boasting of them as if they were 
an evidence of their own exalted spiritual state ; not using them, (the 
one only thing they ought te do,) using them as an incitement to deeds 
of love, mercy, truth, meekness, holiness. After they have indulged 
this luxury of feeling for some time, the excitement of course ceases ; 
they de not feel as they did before. This (I have said) was to have 
been anticipated, but they do not understand it so.”’ 

“Having neglected to turn their feelings into principles by acting 
upon them, they have no inward strength to overcomethe temptation to 
live asthe world, which continually assails them. Their minds have 
been acted upon as water by the wind, which raises waves for a time, 
then ceasing, leaves the water to subside into its former stagnant state. 
The precious opportunity of improvement has been lost, and ‘the lat- 
ter end is worse with them than the beginning.’ 

“ But let us suppose that when they first detect this declension, as 
they consider it, they are alarmed, and look around for a means of re- 
covermg themselves. Whatdo they do? Do they at once begin those 
practices of lowly obedience, which alone can prove them to be Christ’s 
at the last day ? such as the government of their tempers, the regula- 
tion of their time, self-denying charity, truth-telling, sobriety. Far 
irom it; they despise this plain obedience to God as a mere unen- 
lightened morality, as they call it, and they seek for potent stimulants 
to continue their minds in that state of excitement which they have 
been taught to cousider the essence of a religious life, and which the 
cannot produce by the means which before excited them. They have 
recourse to new doctrines, or follow strange teachers, in order that they 
may dream on in this their artificial devotion, and may avoid that con- 
viction which is likely, sooner or later, to burst upon them, that emo- 
tion and passion are in our power indeed to repress, but not to excite ; 
that there is a limit to the tumults and swellings of the heart, foster them 
as we will ; and when that time comes, the poor misused soul is left 
exhausted and resourceless. Instances are not rare in the world of 
that fearful ultimate state of hardheartedness which then succeeds ; 
when the miserable sinner believes, indeed, as the devils may, yet not 
even with the devil’s trembline. but sins on without fear. 

, ee agaiu there are, who, when thei: fcelings fall off in strength 
in’ *crveney, are led to despond, and so are brougit down to a super- 
sutOus p : 


iety, when they mighi have been rejoicing in cheerful obedi- 
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ence. These are the better sort, who, having something of true religi. 
ous principle in their hearts, still are misled in part, so far, i.e. ag tp 
rest in their feelings as tests of holiness ; therefore they are distresse 
and alarmed at their own tranquillity, which they think a bad sign, and 
being dispirited, lose time, others outstripping them in the race. 

“ And others might be mentioned, who are led by this same firg 
eagerness and zeal into a different error. The restored sufferer jn the 
text wished to be with Christ. Now, it is plain, all those who indulg 
themselves in the false devotion I have been describing, may be said to 
be desirous of thus keeping themselves in Christ’s immediate sight, jp. 
stead of returning to their own home, (as He would have them,) i... 
to the common duties of life ; and they do this, some from weakness of 
faith, as if He could not bless them, and keep them in the way of grace, 
though they pursued their worldly callings ; others from an ill-directed 
love of Him. But there are others, I say, who, when they are awaken. 
ed to a sense of religion, forthwith despise their former condition alt. 
gether, as beneath them, and think that they are now called to som 
high and singular office in the Church of Christ. These mistake their 
duty, as those already described zeglect it; they do not waste their 
time in mere good thoughts and good words, as the others, but they are 
impetuously led on to wrong acts, and that from the influence of thos 

_ same strong emotions which they have not learned to use aright, or 
direct to their proper end.” 


COLERIDGE’S. TABLE-TALK. 
[Continued from page 373, of Vol. 12.] 


Translation of the Psalms.—1 wish the Psalms were translate 
afresh ; or rather, that the present version were revised. Scores of 
passages are utterly incoherent as they now stand. If the primary v: 
sual images had been oftener preserved, the connection and force 0 
the sentences would have been better perceived.* 


* Mr. Coleridge, like so many of the elder Divines of the Christian Church, had a 
aflectionate reverence for the moral and evangelical portion of the Book of Psalms. lk 
told me that, after having studied every page of the Bible with the deepest attention, le 
had found no other part of Scripture come home so closely to his inmost yearnings & 
necessities. During many of his latter years he used to read ten or twelve verses eve!) 
evening, ascertaining, (for his knowledge of Hebrew was enough for that) the ex 
visual image or first radical meaning of every noun substantive ; and he repeatedly & 
pressed to me his surprise and pleasure at finding that in nine cases out of ten the bart 
primary sense, if literally rendered, threw great additional light on the text. He ws 
not disposed to allow the prophetic or allusive character so largely as is don2 by Home 
and others ; but he acknowledged it in some instances in the fullest manner. In par 
cular, he rejected the local and temporary reference which has been given to the 110th 
Psalm, and declared his belief in its deep mystical import with regard to the Messiah 
Mr. C. once gave me the following note upon the 22d Psalm, written by him. I belie’ 
many years previously, but which he said, he approved at that time. It will find as 

. propriate a niche here as anywhere else : 

“Tam much delighted and instructed by the hypothesis which I think probable, that 
our Lord in repeating Eli, Eli, lama Sabacthani, really recited the whole, or @ la 
part of the 22d Psalm. It is impossible to read that Psalm without the liveliest feelinss 
of love, gratitude and sympathy. It is, indeed, a wonderful prophecy, whatever mizit 

or might not have been David's notion when he composed it. Whether Christ ° 
audibly repeat the whole or not, it is certain, I think, that he did it mentally, and ' 

aloud what was sufficient to enable his followers to do the same. Even at this day, © 
repeat in the same manner but the first line of a common hymn, would be understood 8 


a reference to the whole, Above all, | am thankful for the thought which suggested of 
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Pyritans and Cavaliers, Presbyterians, Independents, and Bishops.— 





0 The faults of the Puritans were many ; but surely their morality will, 
d in general bear comparison witti that of the Cavaliers after the Refor- 
d, ion. 

m The Presbyterians hated the Independents much more than they did 
st the Bishops, which induced them to co-operate in effecting the Refor- 
Ie mation. ; 
ze The conduct of the Bishops towards Charles,.while at Breda, was 
to wise and constitutional. They knew, however, that when the forms of 
D- the Constitution were once restored, all their power would revive again 
a as of course. 


Study of the Bible—Intense study of the Bible will keep any writer 
from being vulgar, in point of style. , 


“ The Papacy and the Reformation —During the middle ages, the Pa- 
to. acy was nothing, in fact, buta confederation of the learned men in the 
me West of Europe, against the barbarism and ignorance of the times, 
cir The Pope was chief of this confederacy; and so long as he retained 
eit that character exclusively, his power was just and irresistible. It was 
are the principal means of preserving for us, and for all! posterity, all that 
- we now have of the illumination of all ages. But as soon as the Pope 
or made a separation between his character as premier clerk in Christen- 
| dom and as a secular prince—as soon as he began to squabble for 

towns and castles—then he at once broke the charm, and gave birth to 

a revolution. From that moment those who remained firm to the cause 

of truth and knowledge, became necessarily enemies to the Roman 
ted See. The great British schoolmen led the way; then Wicliffe rose, 













Huss, Jerome, and others. Inshort everywhere, but especially through- 
out the north of Europe, the breach of feeling — sympathy went 
on widening ; so that all Germany, England, Scotland, and other coun- 
tries, started like Giants out of their sleep at the first blast of Luther’s 
trumpet. In France one half of the people, and that the most wealthy 
and enlightened, embraced the Reformation. The seeds of it were 





an 
‘it deeply and widely spread in Spain and in Italy ; and as to the latter, 
a, he if James I. had been an Elizabeth, I have no doubt at all that Venice 
a vould have publicly declared itself against Rome. It is a profound 
~~ question to answer, why it is that, since the middle of the 16th century, 
s he Reformation has not advanced one step in Europe. 
pare 
fe PATRICK HENRY. 
pat If there be anything to regret in the language which has been used 
110th py his amiable and gifted biographer, it is to be found in the statement 
_ which represents Mr. Henry as a believer in Christianity, without hav- 
.? ng a preference for any of the forms in which it is presented. Chris- 
tauity, to be worth anything, must assume some distinct form of pro- 

, is €ssion: it is a practical principle, and worship constitutes one of its 
= ‘sential features. He, therefore, who acts upon its principles, cannot 
‘i be indifferent to the peculiarities which mark his system of doctrine, or 
at did 
d said lf to my mind while I was reading this beautiful Psalm, namely, that we should not 
ay, Xclusively think of Christ as the Logos united to human nature, but likewise as a perfect 
ood 8 nan united to the Logos. This distinction is most important in order to conceive, much 
sted It wre appropriately to feel, the conduct and exertions of Jesus.” —Ep. 


GOS. MESS.—vVoL. XIII. 8 
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express his feelings of devotion. To each individual, his religion my 
be something, not general, but particular; and all experience }j 
shown that the avowal merely of Christianity in general, as to all pry. 
tical effects, is ordinarily equivalent to an avowal of no Christianity 
all. The biographer of Mr. Heury has recently gone down to th 
grave, amid the regrets of his countrymen, honored for his talents, anj 
what is better still, respected for his piety. . The latter years of his lif 
afford a striking illustration of that change in his sentiments, upon the 
point in discussion, which was produced by Christianity. He died jn 
the Presbyterian communion, for which he had, by becoming a member 
expressed. his honest preference. He had learned more of Christianity 
than he knew when he wrote the life of his distinguished countryma, 
Intentionally, he was incapable of misrepresentation ; his hand would 
not have deliberately penned what he did not believe; and yet bis 
statement as to Mr. Henry is inaccurate, for he was very far from having 
no preference in his religion. He was from his heart an Episcopalian: 
pet it is gratifying to be able to record of the man, whose splendid t 
lents alone placed him amoug the first of his countrymen, that there wa 
a consistency and humility in his Christian character, which formed his 
highest honor. It has been said that he was an unbeliever at one pe. 
riod of his life. On the authority of his own family, the assertion i 
denied. ‘He ever had a great abhorrence of infidelity, and actually 
wrote an answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, but destroyed it before his 
death; he received the communion as often as an opportunity wa 
offered ; and on such occasions always fasted until after he had receiv 
ed the sacrament, and spent the day in the greatest retirement. Thi 
he did, both while he was governor, and afterward.’ 

A touching anecdote, illustrative of his humility, is recorded by his 
biographer, for the introduction of which here no apology can be ue 
cessary. In the spring of 1799, when Mr. Henry was verging towatl 
his threescore-and-ten years, the political aspect of affairs induced his 
to forego the comforts of his retirement, and to be presented as a ci 
didate for the House of Delegates. ‘On the day of election, as som 
as he appeared on the ground, he was surrounded by the admiring and 
adoring crowd, and whithersoever he moved the concourse followet 
him. A preacher of the Baptist Church, whose piety was wounded ly 
this homage paid to a mortal, asked the people aloud, “ Why they this 
followed Mr. Henry? Mr. Henry,” said he, “is not aGod!” “%¢ 
said Mr. Henry, deeply affected both by the scene and the remeti 
“no, indeed, my friend, I am but a poor worm of the dust; as fleetié 
and unsubstantial as the shadow of the cloud that flies over your fields 
and is remembered no more.” The tone with which this was utters 
and the look which accompanied it, affected every heart, and silence 
every voice. Envy and opposition were disarmed by his humility ; the 
recollection of his past services rushed upon every memory, and le 
“read his history” in their swimming eyes.’ ; 

We know not how, more appropriately, to terminate this passing ™ 
tice of a great and a good man, than by presenting his dying testimo" 
in favor of that Christianity which he so consistently professed. 
have now,’ says he, in his last will, ‘ disposed of all my property © my 
family. There is one thing more I wish I could give them, and that 


the Christian religion. If they have that, and I had not given thez ™ 
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shilling, they would be rich ; and if they have not that, and I had given 
them all this world, they would be poor.’ 

The Church may be grateful that she could number such a man as 
Mr. Henry among her members. The State which gave birth both to 
him and his biographer, should rejoice in the thought, that the lustre 
of splendid talents in two of her most gifted sons, was brightened by 
the lustre of humble piety; and this digression will not be useless, 
should the examples it presents impress upon the reader the thought, 
that Christianity crowns, with new honors, exalted station on earth, 
and qualifies for the enjoyment of a more exalted station in heaven.— 
Hawks’ History of Virginia, 

EE ——— + 
POXETRY, ADAPTED TO PASSION WEEK. 


From the.Christian Observer. 


THE DEATH OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Innocens et perbeatus 
More florum decidi. 
Mortuum quid fles, amici? 
Flente sum Felicior, 
So fell sweet Sharon's Rose— 
Pure as the crystal dew distill’d from heav’n 
And fresher than the morn. 
The lily in the vale nor fairer blows 
Than this fair bud from Jesse’s fruitful stem 
Which, all forsaken and forlorn, 
On Calvary’s high top reclines bis head and bows! 
Forsaken! No: a chosen band 
Of sacred mourners wept their dying Lord 
And hail’d him innocent. 
He from his bloody cross stoop’d down, 
And piteous breath’d this sympathising word: 
‘“* Weep not for me, my friends ; 
But for yourselves let tears of sorrow drown 
Your pallid cheeks—I fly from grief, 
But grief your steps atterlds— 

My spirit hastes where sorrow never comes; 
here joy, a tree of life, with verdant leaf, 
Eternal blossoms. Heaven’s hallow’d domes 

Receive me. 
Bright seraphs now for me their vigils keep, 
To hail me Lord of Glory. Why then weep?” 
—<— 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Diocese of South Carolina—From the Journal of the 47th Annual 
Convention (held February, 1836,) we learn that there are of this Di- 
ocese, 1 Bishop, 35 Priests, 11 Deacons, 6 Candidates, for Orders, 
52 organized Congregations, and reported Communicants, white, 1856, 
coloured, 491. The following Resolutions were passed: “ That for 
the sake of uniformity, we acquiesce in their recommendations (i. e. of 
the House of Bishops, relative to the use of the Service, &c.) and will 
henceforth conform to them.” “That we deem the practice of asking 
or an expression of the opinion of the House of Bishops, on matters, 
Which (like those A oe in the resolutions referred to) are the legiti- 





mate and appropriate subjects of legislation of both Houses, as highly 
‘nexpedient, and subversive of that very uniformity which they were 
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intended to promote.” ‘“ That in future meetings of this Convention 
on each day, after the Minutes are read, the Secretary shall call upon 
each Delegation, to meet the assessment upon the Parishes, for the ex. 
enses of the Convention.” “ That the ‘ Bishop Bowen Scholarship’ 
is hereby recommended to the patronage of the members of our Church, 
in order that the amount necessary to render its interest adequate to 
the support of a beneficiary, may be obtained as soon as possible, 
—That it be recommended to have a collection at the door of every 
Church in this Diocese, during the year, for the purposes of increasing 
the fund of the ‘ Bishop Bowen Scholarship,’ to be paid to the Tres. 
surer of the Society for the advancement of Christianity in South C2. 
rolina.”” The President took occasion to suggest the importance of a 
full Lay representation in the Convention—to regret the deficiency 
which has existed for some years past, and to urge upon the Clergy 
the use of all proper means to remedy the evil. In their Report on 
the Seminary, the Committee remark, “Are we rejoicing in the ix- 
crease of the Missionary spirit in our Church—is not this, in a degree 
at least, to be attributed to our Seminary—for who have pleaded the 
cause of Missions more earnestly than its alumni and students; and 
whence have come the greater number of our well qualified, faithful, 
and successful Missionaries? Is it not a just cause for gratitude to 
God, and gladness of heart, that unanimity and harmony of action, ina 
more than ordinary degree, prevail among us; and has not the educe 
tion of so many of our Clergy, under the same direction, at the same 
place, had its effect in making them ‘speak the same thing,’ uniting 
them in ‘the same judgment,’ and giving them ‘one heart and one 
way.” From the Parochial Reports we extract the following : 

Waterce Mission —The weekly instruction of the adult coloured peo- 
ple is catechetical and oral. The considerate ones appear glad of ther 
opportunity for moral and religious advancement ; and although ou 
operations have only commenced, we are not without the evidence of 
fruits. The requirements of the Law, and the principles of the Gos 
pel are familiarly impressed upon them, through the medium of the 
Catechism. Ourexperience, although comparatively limited, is enough 
to produce in us the conviction that this class of our population car be 
rescued from their mora] degradation, and their usefulness enhanced, by 
the power of religion. To impress them with proper principles, there 
is no necessity to put books into their hands, and certainly none to pt 
false notions in their heads. Get the confidence of the negro; l@ 
him see by precept and example that you have his temporal and spit 
tual interest really at heart, and you are within reach of the object: 
to obtain which, use prayer, sympathy, patient and systematic pense 
verance. 

St. Peter’s.—One of the galleries has been appropriated to the Se 
vants of the worshippers in the Church : a particular pew, or part of! 
pew, being assigned to each family of servants. 

St. David’s.—1 had the satisfaction to hold frequent meetings for the 
religious instruction of the blacks, on two plantations of my Parishiot 
ers, and we are assured that such exercises have encouraged them ” 
be more faithful in the discharge of their duties. 

Trinity Church, Grahamville-—The spiritual condition of the cololt 
ed congregation is encouraging. The Rector has devoted every 















































day afternoon to their instruction ; and he is encouraged to hope that 
his labour has not been in vain. He has undertaken the charge of five 
jantations in the neighbourhood, but circumstances have prevented his 
carrying his plans fully into operation. The number of times he has 
reached upon plantations during the last year, has been 59. He 
Lepet the present year, to be enabled to visit eight plantations, each 
once a fortnight. 


Protestant Episcopal Society, for the advancement of Christianity in 
South-Carolina.—This Society, instituted in 1810, a few months prior 
to the Society of the same name, (having the same general features, 
being a Missionary, Education, Bible, Prayer-Book and Tract Society) 


| in Pennsylvania, is the oldest Missionary Soeiety connected with our 


Church in these United States. From the 26th Annual Report, now 
before us, we learn that its chief care and expense has been for Mis- 
sions—that during the year it*had 7 Missionary Stations, besides occa- 
sional Missionary services at other places, from 6 Ministers, by one of 
whom (Rev. Mr. Cook) the corner-stone of a Church was laid at 
Edgefield ; had distributed, Bibles 13, Testaments 18, Prayer Books 
77, Tracts 320, (less than in former years, because this branch of use- 
fulness is chiefly attended to by the Ladies’ Bible, Prayer Book and 
Tract Society)—had caused to be published a number of copies of 
Dehon on Baptism—had increased the Library, which now contain: 
2,500. (Donations of Books, or of money to buy them is solicited, for 
the accommodation of which there is now ample room.) 

The money list during the year is not very encouraging. Only 2 
life members, 10 annual; cash, $96. Collections at two Churches, 
(amount not mentioned). On the list we find, Annual Members in the 
City, 133; in the Country, 76. Life Members of the City, 122; of the 
country, 69. From the Missionary Reports we extract: ‘ Though 
your Missionary cannot, and if he could, would not, boast any great or 
peculiar religious excitement in his Parish, still there is nothing at all 
discouraging, to all human appearance, of a perseverance in the devout 
use of the ordinary means of grace ; there has been, he humbly trusts, 
amore devout attendance upon the Services of the Sanctuary, and the 
general tone of religious feeling has not been retrogade; if the ad- 
vancement has not been as rapid and visible, as he wished and prayed 


it ms nl 

“Owing to the excitement of public feeling which arose on the 
Slave question, it was deemed expedient to suspend the operations of 
alarge class of coloured persons.” 

“ It is difficult to impress parents on this matter (attending on Ca- 
techetical instruction at Church), and were we assured that religious 
instruction was regularly afforded at home to their children, on this day 
especially, we should be the less inclined to complain, or find fault ; but 
we fear that this is not the case, that there is too much serious neglect 
on this subject ; and hence the instruction which the Church would give 
their children, is either not appreciated, or too generally and unhappily 
disregarded. God grant that things may alter for the better; and that 
the day may come, when of every Christian parent it may be said, “I 

now him that he will command his children and his household that 


they keep the way of the Lord.” 
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Missionary Lecture-—Notice was given in our Churches ag y,;j 
but on the appointed day, the second Thursday in March (it havin, 
been postponed from the usual day, viz. the first Thursday) very fey 
persons were present, owing to the threatening state of the Weather 
and there was no lecture. 


Edgefield —Divine Service was held, and the holy communion ,j. 
ministered, to 18 or 14 persons, on Sunday 13th March, by a Pre. 
byter of the Diocese of Virginia. The Church, though not yet finished 
was prepared at a short notice for the services, which were rendere 
more than ordinarily interesting by a case of adult baptism. On Tue 
day evening religious services were again held by the same Presbyte, 
in the Methodist Church, kindly loaned for the purpose. The congr. 
gation was respectable for numbers. Much interest exists, not only 
in this village, but elsewhere, for the success of this small, but zealous 
newly organized flock of Episcopalians, and we trust they will be aid. 
ed in their efforts to meet the expenses of building their Church, a 
undertaking which, considering their resources, does them great credit 


Theological Seminary.—Fyom the proceedings of the Board of Tru 
tees, just printed, we learn that it has had altogether, from the begin. 
ning, 250 students ; the alumni are in number 91. | : 

There are among the students, an Atheneum Society, a Bible, Pry. 
er-Book and Tract Society, an Association for the cultivation of e 
temporé speaking, and one for Missionary purposes, which has a libre 
ry of between 300 and 400 volumes. The Seminary Library cw 
tains 4,071. The expenditure exceeds the income by $5,609, and the 
last General Convention Resolved that “ until the income arising frum 
the productive property of the Seminary be equal to its annual exper 
ditures, it be recommended to the clergy who may have charge of cor 
gregations, to have annual collections made in their respective Chur 
es on some Sunday bofore the Ist of Junein every year, and to seul 
the amount of such collections to the Treasurer of the General Theole 

ical Seminary.” Among the contributions to the Seminary fund, 
we find the largest amount came from the Diocese of New York, a 
the next from that of South-Carolina, viz., from the former $135,\l, 
from the latter $12,000; smaller sums from the other Dioceses. ht 
following Resolution was passed—* That it be referred to the Standing 
Committee to inquire into the expediency, and if deemed expediet! 
to take measures toraise the means for establishing one or more Fellow. 
ships in the Seminary, and to report at the next General Meeting ® 
this Board.” A Library Fund, by donation, has beencreated, amout! 
ing to $6,000, and in addition $4,000 have been given to be expended 
forthwith in the purchase of ‘Books. The Royal Asiatic Society® 
London have presented their publications of 40 to 50 volumes. 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society—The contributions, 


October to January 28, were 
For Domestic Missions,  - - - : : 


Foreign Ditto, - . : . : . 


$7422 
5025 
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The largest Receipts were from 
Diocese of New-York, for Domestic $4037 Foreign $2202 


“ Pennsylvania, - " 1661 ° 939 

“w Maryland, 4: 20 640 

“ Massachusetts, a 312 270 

« Virginia, a 288 195 

‘ South Carolina » 427 320 
Resides this the Rev. Mr. Dorr, subsequently to the above date (viz. 
in February last) obtained in this Diocese, in cash $1058, and in pledg- 
es, $575, for Domestic Missions—also, for F oreign Missions $197. 

Ohio —It appears from the Convention Journal that the state of the 

Church in Ohio is highly prosperous and encouraging. The number 
of Clergymen is 35; that of Candidates for Orders 16. There are ten 
Scholarships in the Diocese, paying from fifty to seventy-five dollars 
each per annum. This circumstance, taken in connexion with the am- 
ple opportunities for literary and theological education at Kenyon Col- 
lege, hold out the fairest hopes of a regular supply of pious and educa- 
ted Clergymen. Weare sorry that we have not as many scholarships 
in our own Diocese, and hope that the appeal in our last number for 
the completion of the “ Bishop Bowen Scholarship,” will not be un- 
heeded. Have we not several Churches, and many individuals among 
us able and willing, if not to fownd Scholarships with ample funds, at 
least to support them by annual subscriptions? We hardly know how 
so much can be effected in any other way. Whoever thus employs his 
superfluous wealth, in raising up a minister of the Gospel, may be the 
honored instrument of giving to the Church a Henry Martyn, a 
Schwartz, or another devoted and enterprising Missionary Bishop, 
ready to encounter fatigue and difficulty and peril for Christ, and to 
wear out a short but useful life in the service of his Redeemer. From 
the Catalogue of the Theological Seminary, Kenyon College and Pre- 
paratory Schools, we learn that there are in all 13 Teachers, 8 of 
whom, including the Bishop, are Professors. There are nine Theolo- 
gical Students, of whom five are from Great Britain ; and 171 Under- 
graduates, three from Great Britain. The course of study is liberal, 
the expenses low, board only $1.374 a week, and the arrangements 
such as must secure the confidence of parents. “ Every Student in the 
Collegiate and Preparatory Departments is required to sign a promise, 
that while a member of the Institution he will neither use profane lan- 
guage, nor gamble, and that he will not drink ardent spirits except as 
a medicine prescribed by the College Physician.” 


_New-York.—The fund for the support of the Episcopate in New- 
York amounts to $65,000. The Bishop of New-York, in his Conven- 
tonal Address, suggests, that “ a truly adequate provision for the spi- 
ritual wants of so large and multifarious a population as that of a great 
city, would embrace three species of Churches ; comprising those, 
which are supported by assessments on the pews; free Churches, 
which are supported by the voluntary contributions of their respective 
congregations ; and Mission Churches, founded and supported entirely 
on the prineiplés of Christian Charity.”’ This remark contains an im- 
portant principle, which, it might be well for those to bear in mind, 
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who are interested in providing for the growth of the Church in oy; 
own city. There are about 50 candidates for orders in the Diocese of 
New York, of whom nearly half are members of the General Theolp. 
gical Seminary. A single Church in New-York (St. George's) contr. 
buted the last year, more than $4000 to Missionary and other charitable 
purposes. Another (5t. Thomas’s) contributed between seven and 
eight thousand dollars. Trinity, New-York, with its two Chapels, §, 
Paul’s and St. John’s, has 800 Communicants. 


Wilberforce and Calvinism.—He was (says his biographer, Ellis) no 
Calvinist, if by that be meant a strong opinion on predestination and 
the order of the Divine decrees, but he was a sound, heartfelt believer 
in the Revelation of the Gospel, according to the Articles and Homilies 
of the Church of England. The passages (he remarked) so frequent in 
Scripture, importing the unwillingness of the Almighty, that the sin. 
ner should perish, the invitations to return, the remonstrances on his 
unbelief, &c., must be interpreted strictly and literally, or they would 
appear to be a mockery of man’s misery, and toevidence the most fear. 
ful imputations on the Divine character. Evvasions of the force of such 
passages, he thought highly injurious. 

—= 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 

Messrs. Editors,—I regret exceedingly to find, that in the correction 
of the proof of the Journal of the late Convention of our Church, an 
oversight was committed, by which I am made to say that, a Lay 
Preacher, was appointed to officiate at Goose Creek Church. I am per- 
fectly sure that the title used, of Lay Preacher—a title unknown to our 
Canons and discipline—is not authorized by any copy furnished by me, 
to the printer, and have no one but myself to blame, in not having more 
carefully corrected the errors of his Press. Respectfully, 





A Missionary Collector for St. Philip's Church, in Ward No. 4, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $30 through the Post Office, from‘ A Church- 


man.” 


EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATION. 
By the Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, D. D., Bishop of South Carolina—On Wednet 
day, February 2d, 1836, in St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, The Rev. T. 4 
Cooke, Deacon, was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests. 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


Good Friday. 
Easter-Even. 
Easter-Day. 

Monday in Easter-Week. 
Tuesday in Easter-Week. 


Correction, in our last number. 
_ Page 1, for “at which time the Episcopal Recorder was its only compé? 
ion,” read—and of the periodicals then existing, ours and the Episcopal Recor det 
alone survive. Page 32, line 10 from the top, for “ condition” read 





